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could still enjoy a day's shooting and a visit to the play
in the evening, he was mortal. He seldom saw his son
or his daughter-in-law except on official occasions, and
the Crown Prince could scarcely help looking forward
to his father's death as the end of the regime which he
and his wife, though large prospective beneficiaries,
regarded with moral abhorrence. For twenty-two years
they had been preparing themselves for power and for
the realisation of the Prince Consort's dreams of his
beloved Germany as an enlightened pacific state immensely
powerful, which, in close alliance with England, would
ensure the peace and prosperity of the world.

It was not, however, this domestic antagonism to his
parents which attracted Prince William to Bismarck. It
was his hero-worship of Bismarck and the militarism which
had so enlarged Germany which caused him to regard his
parents with contempt for their old-fashioned notions and
with dislike for the snubs he continued to receive from
them both. There was no longer real affection between
the parents and the son, which would render domestic
disputes matters of superficial friction, and these snubs
reinforced rather than repressed his growing arrogance.
Another relation whom William was beginning to regard
with disfavour was his Uncle Bertie. Two years before,
in 1878, the Prince of Wales had been in Berlin for the
marriage of his niece, Princess Charlotte, to Prince
Bernhard of Meiningen, and he had reported to the
Queen that it was impossible to find a nicer boy than
William. But those two years with his regiment had
wrought a considerable change in his nephew, who now
saw in the Prince a member of the English clique of Anglo-
Coburgs of which his mother was the chief. A flaneur